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Boiling Smoke Engulfs City 


GUAM, Aug. 6 (UP) ).—The first atomic b to fall on Japan caused Hiroshima to dis ap- 4 
pear in a cloud of boiling smoke and flame, according to the men of the Superfortress crew who 4 4 
unleashed kage harnessed fury on the helpless Japanese empire. The men of the crew ex, 
claimed as one: “My God!” What had been Hiroshima going about its business at 9:15 o’clock of 


a sunny morning went up in a mountain of 

dust-filled smoke, black at the base, towering — : 

into a plume of white at 40,000 feet. A 
Here at Guam this morning, reporting the 


results to Gen. Carl A. Spaatz and Gen. Curtis 
E. Lemay, were pilot Paul W. Tibbets, Jr., Miami, Fla., 
and Navy Capt. William Parsons, Santa Fe, N. M., who 
went along in the Superfortress as “weaponeer repairer” 


Tibbets, who was given the Distinguished San 
Cross as he landed here in the Marianas, spoke —— 
of the mission. ' 


“We selected Hiroshima as the target chia we made 


2388 * AN gas : the land fall,” he said. There was no opposition, conditions 
Cio Greets Soviet Unionists: — ee 8 1 * m were clear and we dropped the bomb visually at 9:15 a.m.” 
leader, are photographed with Mrs. Roosevelt and Sidney Hillman, at the CIO Carnegie Hall rally for the Only Capt. Parsons“ bombardier, Maj. Thomas W. 
Seviet delegation on Monday night. [Stery on page 3.] Daily Worker photo Ferebee, Mocksville, N. C., and myself knew what dropped,” 


he continued. “Others only knew it was a special mission. 


| | “We knew immediately that we had to get the hell 
i | ES ON ATOMBOMB out of th ®> and made a sharp turn in less than 30 seconds 
to get broadside to the target. 
Hard to Believe 1 


Challenge 10 New Enoch : “Then—it was hard to believe what we saw. 


to see that the bomb worked. 1 
R 

Brilliant Flash ie 5 
They said Hiroshima was blotted out first by a flash” 2 
as brilliant as the sun. — 
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„Below us, rising rapidly, was a tremendous black 
Humanity 
From the blast. 
‘| | Pioneered In Production =| e mt vevew st 


a a cloud. Nothing was visible where only minutes before the =| 
In Wa are outline of the eity with its streets and buildings and 
See Editorial Page 6 —See Back Page “It happened so fast we couldn't see anything and a 
“There were a couple of sharp slaps against the air- 
Parsons, 44, who explained his job had been to mail , 
_ SHY REESE SLE: ** * (Continued on Back Puge = | bs 


waterfront piers were clearly apparent. 
could only feel-the heat from the flash and the concussion 
2 Communists Labor Aided 
re plane. It felt like close bursts of flak. I yelled a warning to 
See Page 4 —See Page 4 it comparatively safe for a superfort to carry the —_— : 9 85 85 
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LaGuardia Backs 
No Deal’ Ticket 


— 

3 Mayor LaGuardia in a radio speech over station WOR 
1 last fight endorsed the No Deal ticket headed by Newbold 
bes Mo LaGuardia emphasized that the No Deal ticket “is 
4 in thé field to win.” He declared i. 
N was “silly to say that the only pul- x. 9 
pose of the ticket is to take votes 
* away from the Republican candi- 3 
ie dates.” 7 a 


“No citywide candidate can pos- 
sibly be elected in our city with- 
out cutting heavily into the Dem- 
ecratic vote,“ he added. 

The Mayor indicated he had no 
: | personal opposition to Brig. Gen. 
William O'Dwyer, Democratic- 
American Labor Party candidate. 
it “In all fairness I must say that 


that if Mr. O'Dwyer would run on 
an independent ticket such as we 
14 now have I would support him; 
that if he fought the bosses in a 
in? primary fight and won the nom- 
; imation against their candidate I 
vote fer him; but if he a 
eut as the candidate of 3 
* besses I would support an 1 
independent ticket. 
1 ‘FUSION’ PLANS 


La Guardia recalled the proposals 
a few months ago of a “fusion 
4 ticket between Republicans and 
Democrats.“ 

What was the purpose of all 
these conferences between Repub- 
ie lican and Democratic bosses,” he 
le asked. 


“To oppose the kind of adminis-* 1 
tration that I have been giving to 
ia | the people of the city for the past Six Billions 
4 twelve years, and to return to the 5 
14 old time of political control with its 3 
Fl Cutbacks in 


quisites and pilfer. It was a pro- 


51 posed combination against good 
. == Next 5 
De “The same men that were plan- 


ning and scheming to form com- Daily Worker Washingten rens 
binations against good government WASHINGTON, Aug. 7.—The real 


as are the men who selected the impact of production cutbacks re- 
tickets for each of the major par- 


—— — 
— 


LaGUARDIA 


Who announced the names of the t beginning to be felt, figures 
released today by the War Produc- 
tion Board show. 

In the last five months of this 
year, three-fourths of the 88 508. 
000,000 in cutbacks planned for 1945 
will take effect. 

From April 1 to July 23, WPB 
said, schedules were reduced by 
only $2,000,000,000, while August 
schedules alone called for a reduc- 
tion of $1,206,000,000. 

September, October, November and 
December cutbacks will all be in 


WPB’s Production Readjustment 
Committee has processed. V-E cut- 
backs totaling $15,000,000,000, 


— em — — ſ ᷣ L : 


excess of $1,300,000,000 each month. 


as ih 


Editorials Incite 


By ADAM LAPIN 

Captain Joseph Patterson’s New York Daily News 
is whipping up propaganda fer war against the 
Soviet Unieon—under the enticing slegan of “Ne Fight 
Russia.” 

In a series of editorials, the Daily News has followed 


=| substantially the same formula: | 


First, a provecative attack en sene phase of 


Soviet policy. 


Second, a pious disclaimer of any intention te ad- 


ſvocate war with the Soviet Union. 


Third, a statement that war between the two 


* nations is unlikely unless the Soviet Union attacks 


first. 5 
Fourth, a building-up of what it pictures as the 
possibility that the Soviet Unien may attack in 
Alaska. 

A typical example of this formula im action was 
an editorial en June 5 based on Sen. Brewster's 
fantastic allegation that the Red Army was “liquidat- 
ing” all middle-class people in Berlin. 

The Daily News, of course, eredited this wild and 
wooly tale as well as Brewster's charge that the 


Soviet Union is “communizing” all Europe. 


“Our casualties in World War II have now topped 
1,000,000,” the editorial added. “A large percentage 
ef these were incurred in Europe, se that Stalin 
might proceed te communize most er all of Europe. 

“The meral of it is: No Fight Russia, at any- 
bedy’s urging er fer any reason, unless Russia 
semetime attacks us. In that case, we sheuld fight 
te the limit.” 

An elaboration on how war might come wiih the 
Seviet Union was contained in an editorial on May 


“As for this paper,” the editerial said, “its posi- 
tion is and will continue to be that there should be 
ne war between the United States and Russia, what- 
ever Great Britain may desire, except for one cause. 
“That cause weuld be a Russian invasion eof 


On Aug. 5 the News had an editerial entitled 


ties. Go back to your newspapers, | 18 from victory in Europe 1S „ Russia, fountainhead ef world communism. Nataral- 


| 


that, we should fight 
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“Browder Out, Foster In—But Ne Fight Russia,” 


gandists trying te condition cur minds fer a war | 


A 


—— 


gainst USSR 


= 


„ — —_-- ———— 0 ꝙ—f— . 


NO FIGHT RUSSIA 


— 


Herald are plugging the German General Staff 
line aimed at bringing on another World War 15 or 26 years 


Sherwood ™ this matter. As for this ; ite 
: Mr. peaitian is and will eoatinus to be 

. there should be no war between the United States and 
Great Britain may desire, except for one, 


a Russian invasion of U. S. ter- 
such a thing, we should of course 


places for Russia to try to take from us, 
to take any of our territory, would be. 


BUT NO FIGHT. RUSSIA 
latest change in the status of the Communists in 
the United States seems sure to build up more steam behind 
the current talk about an eventual U.S.-Russian war. There 
is still an alarming amount. 
of this talk in circulation. 


1 Tempers are getting short among us as we move 
t the second half of the fourth year of our part of 
Ww War Il. War-weariness_is on the increase. So is 


have chosen a time when their self-resurrection as a 
: cal party would anger more Americans, both as to the 
American Reds and as to Russia, fountainhead of world 


—— — — * 

The only valid cause for a U S.-Russian war some day 
would be a Russian attempt to take some territory belonging 
to us. Presumably, this territory would be Alaska and the 
N Aleutians, which used to belong to Russia, and which we 


in 1867 for $7,200,000. 

Stalin's Far East papers from time to time have mum= 
bled that this Czarist Russian deal is not binding on Bob 
shzvik Russia, and that Bolshevik Russia ought to recapture 

those areas from the corruptly capitalistic U. S. ; 
: If Russia ever tries that; we should fight with all 
strength necessary to pin Russia's ears back. We can prob 
obly win, to, in such a theatre of war—if in the meantime 
ve 


effect ef the coy Daily 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 7. — The 
War Labor, Board members have 
again | release of their 
proposal to change the national 
wage policy. The proposal, for a 
minimum alteration, is now prom- 
ised for this week-end. It is being 
delayed so that labor members and 


tne changes would have to come by 
executive order. 
The public members’ proposal ob- 
viously does not envision any gen- 
eral increase in wage rates, it is 
reported here among CIO circles: © 
It does provide for wage increases 
beyond the limits of the Little Steel 


MZ Again Delays New 


Vage Proposal 


VAGUE ON DISPUTE CASES 

It fails entirely to set up any 
definite policy or yardstick for dis- 
pute cases. The vagueness of its 
terms in this regard will be criti- 


cized sharply by the CIO, it is be- 


lieved. 
che puolie members propose 
that some increases beyond the 
Little Steel formula be granted in 
dispute cases, but these are to be 
permitted only in “exceptional 
cases.” The exceptions will be 
where a “hardship or inequity” ex- 
ists—but they do not define what a 
hardshp or an inequity will be.’ 
The proposal leaves room for cer- 
tain increases in plants where take- 
home pay has been drastically re- 
duced by a cut in hours—but only 
if this causes an “inequity,” a cut 


‘formula in certain cases—but these 


* 


out of line with the reduced take- 


home in other plants in the area. 
What constitutes a “hardship "is a 
matter of speculation. . 

The AFL already y has greeted the 
proposal gleefully. The July 31 AFL 


ported: “The national wage freeze 
is on the way out.” 


to be that small companies with 
purely local jurisdiction, particularly 
in the building trades, would be 
more likely to agree to go ahead 
with wage increases without price 
increases than would the basic in- 
dustries, steel, auto and others, 
where CIO has most of the con- 
tracts. 

These small companies are anxious 
to get going under reconversion, and 
have need to attract labor. But this 
half measure proposal by the pub- 
lic members will do nothing to re- 
lieve the urgent needs of steel work- 


ers, auto workers and those in 


Pi ee. D E eke ale * . „r «eal Naini See ERS ie 
n 4 


r - ao a — 


clip-sheet, claiming a scoop, re- 


Reason for their acclaim is said 


— plants where loss in take- 
home is already 30 and 40 percent, 
but is general throughout the local- 
ity, which is dominated in many m- 
stances by one big armaments plant, 
Big concerns are the very ones 
who are outbidding the small com- 
panies for the partly open-ended . 
materials available, and who have 
labor on hand, often surplus pools. 
There are too many question 
marks in the proposal, one labor 
spokesman said. It is impossible to 
See what it would mean—but in 
view of the WLB public members’ 
psychosis on inflation, it probably 
would mean picayunish raises here 
and there—but not enough to pre- 
vent a movement from 
setting In after a brief boom. 
f ™ 
Joseph Starobin’s column, He- 
tween the Lines, scheduled for 


today, will appear tomorrow. — 
‘ teed ee ts 


80 greatly increased as to arouse 


Ban on Jews 


President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College yes- 
terday admitted that his college uses a quota system to 
keep Jews out. In a letter to Herman Shumlin, movie and 


Dartmouth Admits 


theatrical producer, Dr. Hopkins 


Truman Home 


said he would not want to see “the 
proportion of the Jews in the college 


widespread resentment and develop 
widespread prejudice in our own 
family.” 


The college president. revealed 


views on racial minorities. He con- 
tended that Dartmouth  discrim- 
inated against 
wants to stop anti-Semitism. 


House That Hitler Built. 
ON RECORD 


Earlier in the year Dr. Hopkins 
put himself on record for quota 
systems in answering a question-| - 


practically all with whom I 
were discussing the danger of 
racial antagonisms which had 
so accentuated in Germany 
soldiers on their return 
of their institutions 


race which numbered only one per- 
cent of the population.” 


The president asserted he did 
not want his college to become an 


of saying he wants to keep minority 
groups out. 


ACW Asks $1 
A Day Increase 


The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 


ers, at a conference yesterday with. 
the Clothing Manufacturers’ Asso~ 


clation, demanded a dollar a day 
Wage increase, an old-age retire- 
ment fund and six paid holidays. 

The negotiations at the Aldine 
Club affect 150,000 workers. 

Old age pensions, if the union’s 
request is granted, would begin at 
65. The employers would set up a 
fund into which they would pay 3 
percent of their weekly payrolls * 
buch a purpose. 

More than 100 clothing manu- 
facturers and union representatives 


. 


attended the opening conference 


session yesterday afternoon, at 
which Sidney Hillman, ACW pres- 
ident presented the demands. Both 
sides agreed to designate subcom- 


n urging the retirement fund 
for superannuated clothing workers, 
Mr. Hillman said many are anxious 
to retire but present government 
old-age pensions are insufficient. 

“The cost of living,” he de- 
clared, has gone up more than 
government figures show.” 

Mr. Hillman pointed out that no 
wage in¢rease has been granted in 
the clothing industry since April, 
1942, an increase which had been 

* agreed upon the ne apse 


Mrs. Thackrey Buying 


Coast Radio Station 

‘WASHINGTON, Aug .7 (UP).— 
The Palo Alto Radio Station, Inc., 
operator of standard station KYA, 
San Francisco, asked the Federal 


for permission to transfer control 
of the corporation to ‘Dorothy 8. 
Thackrey, publisher of the New 


himself to be an exponent of Nazi 


Jews because it 


He told Shumlin that the quota 

. system was based on lessons he 
learned in Germany after the last 

war and as a result of the writings 

of Stephen Roberts, author of The 


urban college, which is another way, 


\ mitfes to continue the discussions. 


Communications Commission today 


a pier of the army port of embarka- 
tion at Newport News at 5 p. m. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Council Hits Bilbo; 
Backs Seamen on Pay 


The New York City Council a cracked 
down on the fascist race-hate 
Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mississippi. By unanimous vote, 
the city’s 17 councilmen declared there “should be chant seamen threatened with 
no place in the legislative halls of this nation for 1 


one who actively engages in such nefarious activities. 
The Council resolution, intro- 


of Senator 


7 City Councilman Benjamin 
J. Davis, Jr., Manhattan Com- 
munist, went to bat yester- 
day for the American mer- 


a wage cut. 


A resolution by Davis, calling on 
the National War Labor Board to 


a SHARKEY 
the voice of fascism in America.” 


“We must not permit such per- 
sons,” he added, “te cheat us out 
of the fruits of victery in the 
war.” 


was spreading. 

“Every American,” said Shar- 
key, “should cry out leud and 
shout from the reef teps against 
this kind ef action.” 


Sharkey read part of a letter from 
an anonymous person in West Vir- : for all industries. 
Ania attacking Sharkey's proposal — . 
to introduce the resolution. He 
cited the letter as an example of 
how the Ku Klux poison of Bilbo 


consider favorably a petition calling 
for an increase of the basic searhen's 


ducting a nation-wide campaign to 
fix the basic maritime wage at 55 
cents an hour, with time and a half 
for over 40 hours and double time 
tor the seventh day. 

This request, the Davis resolution 


general minimum the WLB has set 


Wage Raises 
For Some City 


Widow of a Red Army soldier, 
mother of a small child, she's a 
member of the Soviet delegation now 
touring the city’s plants, offices 
and shops. 

When you first see this Soviet 
union leader, you are impressed by 
her simplicity and her quiet blue 
eyes. But when you've followed her 
around a garment factory, listening 
to her, seeing those blue eyes light 
up, you realize she’s quite a dynamic 


Yesterday’s tour took part of the 
delegation to the Bethlehen ship- 
yards and the other part tothe 
Crawford Clothing plant in Long 
Island City. It was at Crawford’s 
that Klavdia Orlova gave us an 
idea of how the Soviet delegation 18 


tions and techniques. 

She inspected almost every ma- 
chine she came across, and she 
watched every operation, from 
examining the goods for imperfec- 
tion, to spraying, cutting, press- 
ing, finishing and putting in 
linings. 
Sometimes she would say—as she 
said when she stood in front of a 
left-to-right pressing machin#, “We 
have in the Soviet Union such a 
machine but not in the same style.” 
Or when she left a department, such 
as the cutting department, which 
particularly impressed her, she 
would say, e oe 
it there.” 

Mme. Orlova spoke in Russian, 
which was translated by Lubov 
Samoshina, another woman mem-. 
ber of the delegation. But, surpris- 
ingly enough, translations were 
often unnecessary, because many of 
the Crawford workers carried on 
their conversations with her in 
Russian. 

ASKS QUESTIONS J 
All through the plant, which 


woman. 


studying American working condi- 


Mme. Orlo va 1 Compares Notes 
On U. S., Soviet Garment Making <= ee 


Employes Voted 


Long overdue wage increases for 
several categories of city employes. 
were voted yesterday by the City 
Council, in an all-afternoon session. 
Playground directors of the Park 


~, | ¢WO measures passed earlier by the 


Here's a 


C1O banner greeting the Soviet trade union delegation. 


Sa 
a > 


1 on Monda ht with ¢ 


Daily Worker photo 


body. 

These bills boost the play direc- 
tags’ minimum pay from a $1,200 to 
$1,500 minimum and the maximums 
from $1,500 to $2,100. Councilwoman 
Genevieve B. Earle, Brooklyn Re- 
publican, was the only one opposing 
the measures. She recorded herself 
as not voting on these and all other 
wage bills. 

OTHER MEASURES 

Other measures adopted were: 

1. A bill to boost pensions of some 
750 retired police and firemen from 
an average of $10 and $12 a week 
to $23. 

2. A bill to set the minimum for 
Correction Department guards at 
$2,000 with a maximum of $3,000. 
The scale now ranges from $1,740 to 


* $2,400. 


3. A bill to bring salaries of labor- 


| \img class workers up to $2,280 


through $120 yearly increments. 
4. A bill to place in the $150 yearly 
class employes receiving 
from $1,801 to $4,860 and who are 
not now receiving increments. 
Councilman Stanley M. Isaacs, 


They both argued bitterly they were 


cost of the increases. 


wages for ccomsuising as we are? 
Do you make clethes to order, for 
individuals? If you have a piece 
ef cloth left over, where do you 
get a piece to match it?’ 

Mme. Orlova was especially in- 
terested in the number of women 
working in the plant and in the en- 


“Why, it’s just what we're trying 


85 the 
to get here,” he said, fingering ‘|the State. 


Adoption. of the bills fe the te 
‘sult of more than a year’s work by 


man Michael J. Gill, Bronx ‘Tas 
borite. 


r 


points out, is no higher than the 


overrode Mayor LaGuardia’s veto of . 


Manhattan Republican, joined with 
Mrs. Earle in opposing the four bills, 


not given sufficient time to study 
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_in perfecting the atomic 


Two of the world’s pioneers 
in the field of atomic energy are 
Profs. Frederick Joliot-Curie, ex- 
perimental physicist and French 
Communist leader and Paul 
Langevin. Their contributions 
were described in The Worker 
on Nov. 26, 1944 by Prof. J. B. 
S. Haldane, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Because of the nationwide in 
ferest in the successful atom- 

bomb project we reprint Hal- 
dane’s article. 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 


Fellow of the Royal Society 
LONDON. 
The first number of I Humanite, 
French Communist paper, which I 
have seen since the liberation of 
Paris contained some very welcome 
news about my French colleagues, 
Joliot-Curie and Paul Lengevin are 


both alive. 


Both are members of the French 


Communist Party; and Joliot-Curie 
is on its Central Committe and a 
leading member of the Resistance 
Movement. 

During the war he organized the 
manufacture of munitions for the 
underground movement in Paris, 
ew hand grenades and mines. 


— — 


The explosives had to be made by 
methods he described as mediaeval 
But they did the work for which 
they were intended. 

These men are probably the two 
leading French physicists. Lange- 
vin is a mathematical physicist; 
Joliot-Curie an experimental one. 
If it is suggested that I am exag- 
gerating Lengevin's eminence, I can 


only and that the Royal Society 


shares my opinion. He is one of its 
46 foreign members and-the only 
Frenchman who has been awarded 
two of its medals. ° 


TELLS OF LAST MEETING 

He is an old man, and will prob- 
ably do little more scientific work. 
He was an intimate friend of Mme. 
Curie, the discoverer of radium. I 
last met them at an international 
congress on intellectual tooperation 
at Madrid in 1934. Mme. Curie was 
obviously dying. Langevin was try- 
ing vainly to stop her working more 
than eight hours a day. He might 
as well have tried to stop radium 
from liberating energy. 

Mme: Curie left two daughters. 
Eve became a writer; Irene carried 
on with her mother’s work. And 
when Irene married her colleague 
Joliot, who is now 44 years old, they 
pooled their surnames. In England 


“US r a — — — meet 


1 ——— —— ee — 


this is usually done when one mar- 
ries the heiress to an estate. Irene 
Curie was the heiress to something 
better. 


Radio-activity, as it occurs in 
nature, ts the liberation of huge 
amounts of energy by the rearrange- 
ment of the nuclei of the atom of 
a few rare elements. We are here 
because they are rare. .If they were 
a hundred times more common the 
earth would be a chaos of vol- 
canoes. For a radio-active trans- 
formation gives out about a million 
times as much energy as any chem- 
ical transformation of the same 
amount of matter. 


The theoretical account of radio- 
activity, based largely of Ruther- 
ford and Soddy’s work, early sug- 
gested that it might be possible to 
make commoner elements radio- 
active. It is obviously difficult. If 
it happened on any appreciable 
scale in nature, the earth would 
soon be red-hot. 


JOLIOT-CURIES SUCCEED 


For 30 years physfcists tried to 
produce artificial radio-activity. 
The Joliot-Curies succeeded in 
1932. They found that when the 
light element beryllium was ex- 


posed to the action of radium, it 


of neutrons in large numbers we 


creased the radio-activity of uran- 


2 French Communists Pioneered in Atomic Energy 


somehow made other elements 
radio-active. 

Rutherford’s pupil and colleague 
Chadwick, now professor of physics 
at Liverpool, showed that the 
beryllium shot out particles of a 
hitherto unknown type which he 
called neutrons, which penetrated 
the nuclei of atoms, making them 
unstable. 

The problem was thus solved in 


principle. If we could get a source 


could tap immense sources of en- 
ergy. Such a source has been found. 
Ferni, an Italian physicist who 
later fled to New York from fas- 
cism, showed that neutrons in- 


jum. And Hahn and Strassmann in 
Berlin showed that the uranium 
split in a very peculiar way. 
Meitner, a German woman refu- 
gee in Denmark, and Frisch found 
that the uranium nucleus split into 
two nearly equal halves, and Joliot- 
Curie found that it also produced 
neutrons. 
Uranium is a mixture of a fairly 
stable element, and another with 
ilar chemical properties, which 
splits and produces neutrons, and 
would therefore produce huge 


amounts of energy if it could be 


separated. For each exploding 
nucleus would set off one or more 
others. 

The separation is a very difficult 
process, and does not occur in na- 
ture. Joliot-Curie was working on 
it in 1930. What he has done since 
I do not know, but enough to 
make Marcel Cachin believe that a 
supply of energy big enough to put 
coal out of commission wili be avail- 
able in a few years. 

Cachin may be an optimist. 
Faraday discovered electro-magnetic 
induction in 1831. Electric power 
was first generated for sale in 1880, 
Until then electric current could 
only be supplied from batteries. 

Artificial radio-activity will be to 
natural radio-activity. as a great 
dynamo to a Daniell cell. It may 
take a long time to develop. But I 
am certainly glad that the man 
who is leading in this research is 
a Communist with no ambition to 
become a millionaire. 

It is also interesting that two 
of the men who have made the 
deepest and most scientific study 
of change in nature have adopted 
dialectical materialism, the philos- 
ophy which gives the fullest ac- 
count of change both in nature 
and in human society. 
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~ Hitler Exiled 
Atom Scientists 


Hitler’s “aryanism” has blown up in Hirohito’s face in 


the form of the super-scientific atomic bomb. Jewish scien- 
tists hounded out of Germany as “racial inferiors“ made 


major contributions to this epochale 


since. 1937. Dr. Peiers, a Jew, was 


discovery. 

The human side of this story is 
no less dramatic than its scientific 
and military aspects. 5 

A Jewish woman physicist, Dr. 
Lise Meitner, is revealed by the 
War Department to be one of the 
great heroines of World War II. Dr. 
Meitner worked on splitting ura- 
nium atoms at the Kaiser Wilhelm 


Institute in Berlin. She was ex- 
pelled by the Nazis as a “non- 
Aryan.” 


Dr. Leitner hit on the key to 
atomic energy, guarded her secret 


. well from the Nazis, transmitted it 
» to fellow-scientists abroad, includ- 


ing Dr. Niels H. D. Bord. This Dan- 
ish physicist, himself a refugee from 
the Nazis, played a prominent part 
bomb 
which the Nazis desperately tried 
but failed to master. 

Another Jewish scientist engaged 


tively associated with this project is 


Dr. Franz Eugene Simon, reader in 


thermodynamics at Oxford since 
1933. Dr. Simon is also a refugee 
from Germany. 

Refugees from Italian fascism 
have also played a leading role in 
the sensational enterprise. Prof. En- 
rico Fermi, a Nobel Laureate in 
Physics, is named by Secretary of 
War Stimson as one of the most 
active advisers on the atomic bomb 
project. 


Atombomb Workers * 


Surprised at News 
OAK RIDGE, Tenn., Aug 7. 


(UP).—Workers at the atomic 


in the development of the atomic 


bomb is Professor Rudolf Peiers, 


professor of applied mathematics at 
Birmingham University, . England, 


since 1937. Dr. Peieris, a Jew, was, 


driven into exile by the Nazis. 


bomb plant here were among 
those most surprised when Presi- 
dent Truman revealed what they 
had been producing. 

Salesmen said purchasers buy- 
ing newspapers which bared the 
Army’s top secret were so aston- 
eee cee ee 

their change. 
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Here are the men whe directed the development of the atomic bomb. Pictured in consultation with 
Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, officer in charge of the U.S. Government’s atomic bombs project, they are (left te 


| right): 


Sir James Chadwick, Great Britain; Gen. Groves; Dr. Richard C. Tolman, Office of Scientific Re- 


search and Development, who is dean of the Graduate School, California Institute of Technology, and Dr. 
M. D. Smyth, . of Princeton University’s physics department. 


The atomic bomb project was the 
greatest collective job in history. 
Scientists from many lands, and 


skilled and unskilled workers from 


ATOMBOMB TOWN WAS BUSY BUT SILENT 


RICHLAND, Wash., Aug. 7 (UP). 
Folks in Richland know how to 
keep their mouth shut. A stranger 
can't even get street directions 


Two years of working under 
strictest secrecy in Richland’s 


atomic bomb plant have made the 
17,000 workers nearly as silent as 
the clam. They won't talk to peo- 
ple they don't know—especially re- 
porters. 

The night clerk at Richland’s 


STILL AVAILABLE 
7906 Each 


| CALYPSO RECORDS including 


Ugly Woman — Night in Central Park 
Modern Girl— Female of the 
and others 
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production 
land 
|the nature of their own jobs, they 
| pont bean, mmrned ee against 


he said. 
now?” 7 
That about summed things up for 
the rest of the. town. 
Policeman W. N. Casway said he 
had no idea what had been going 
on at the giant Hanford engineer- 
ing project. 
“I didn’t want te know,” he 
said, “If a person knew too much 
he might land in jail.” 
This secrecy code still js main- 
tained by the Army. Workers at the 
Hanford engineering project know 
only what they have read in the 
newspapers. 
RULES STRICT f 
Security regulations have pre- 
vented newsmen from visiting the 
ea. Even though Rich- 
knew little about 


“why should I change 


D r * 


Hotel refused even to give his name. 
“I’ve been secretive for two years,” 


discussing the project. 


newsmen officially forbade inter- 
views with the workers. 


development.” 


Highlanders also are proud of 


their now prosperous community. 
Before the Army and its secret ar- 
rived, the town had a general store 
and a service station, and not much 
else. Now it has neat streets, com- 
fortable homes, a bright neon-light- 
ed shopping district and 68 times 
more people. f 

The Government built 3,375 homes 
housing 4,303 families, and 25 dor- 
mitories containing 986 beds. Busi- 
ness buildings were rented to mer- 
chants and professional men from 
other cities, who pay the Govern- 
ment a percentage of their profits. 

Home rents range from $33.50 a 
month to $67.50. Dormitory 


cost -$15 to $22.50 a month. 


Elaborate 


typewritten instructions to visiting 


Mimeographed information sheets, 
prepared in the event the War De- 
partment allows a visit to the pro- 
duction area, warned. newsmen that 
they would be required to take 
blood tests before entering the 
plant, because of “the nature of our 


Sie 


American Labor Contributed Its 
Share in Creating Atombomb 


every state, had a part in it. 

As the laurels for the great suc- 
cess were being handed out yester- 
day to those who made outstanding 
contribution, the War Department 
also paid special tribute to the APL 
and CIO. The leaders of those 
two organizations only had to be 


told that a great, secret and very 
important pfo Was under way. 
They gave all ‘the cooperation that 


was wanted for the greatest con- 
struction project in history. 

Oak *Ridge, the new town in 
eastern Tennessee that rose on the 
site of the at6mic bomb project, 
grew to a population of 75,000. This 
was a laboratory and production- 
une race with Hitler and it took 
the speed of a common laborer as 
well as the patient test work of 
scientists to win it. 

179,000 WORKERS 3 


The War Manpower em 
recruited a total of 179,000 workers 


for the project from virtually every 


state. Great difficulty was encoun- 
tered because of the extreme secrecy 
involved. 


In adition, the labor of many 
other plants was involved. Higgins 
Industries, New Orleans Chrysler 
and other plants built parts. 


neler ther management . 


workers’ knew, until now, what those 


parts were for. 


A year ago the shortage of elec- 
tricians became so acute at the 
Tennessee projects that the produc- 
tion scheduled was _ threatened, 
Under Secretary of War Patterson 
and President Edward J. Brown of . 
fhe International Brotherhood of | 
Electrical Workers worked out a 
program for recruiting 2,500 elec- 
tricians and the bottleneck was 
broken in two months. 

On other occasions the War De- 
partment called on President Philip 
Murray and said he “aided greatly.” / 


NEW CITY BUILT 

A completely equipped city—10,000 
living units, a 300-bed hospital, pub- 
lic schools, a high school and recrea- 
tion facilities—had to be built in 
the remote hill region of Tennessee, 
to make the project possible. The 
first house was occupied on July 3, 
1943. Many difficulties were en- 
countered in keeping workers and 
shifting them from one job to 
another and inducing strict secrecy, 
But it was carried out. 

In this case, as always, union 
labor proved itself among those 
who march forward. Many tradi- 
tional trade or employment policies 
were sidetracked to smooth the . 
for this new stage in scientific 5 
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Cartels Incite — 
War on USSR, 
Say Teamsters 


Powerful influences in the United 
States who “have become rich and 
fat on isolationism and the monop- 
Olistic economy it produces,” are 
behind the hate-Russia campaign, 
the International Teamster declared 
in its August issue. 

The journal is the official organ 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the AFL's most powerful 
affiliate. 

The article warns that the “suc- 
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that a long war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would 
serve only those who hope for re- 
vival of Germany as a military 
power. 
The viewpoint in the Teamster 
stands out in bold contrast to the 
anti-Soviet attacks that are so fre- 
quently launched by leaders of the 


Back-to-School: 
Drive Launched 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7 (UH 
Three today 
Opened a back-to-school 
aimed particularly at high 
age youths who have taken 
jobs. 


Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Labor Department’s Children’s 
Bureau, shid the goal was to m- 


rien 
steadily since the start of the war, 
but that the back-to-school drive 
las year had checked the down- 
Miss Lenroot said school age 
youths should remember that their 
future job opportunities will de 
limited by lack of education. 

The U. 8. Office of Education and 
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Faster, stronger and higher-climbing than any other machine yet | 
made by man, the sensational P-80 “Sheeting Star” is viewed from a 


OPA’s Promises Haven’t Bro 8 
Back Good, Low-Cost Men's Shorts 


could up to 1941. 
cent shorts you could purchase at 


middie-priced lines are 
shelves. 
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To get an idea of the way prices have risen, low-priced 
items have disappeared and quality has — en take 
the example of men's shorts. Try to buy BVD’s, Leeds’, or 
Manhattan’s 35-cent line, as you® — 
to work out a plan to get low-priced, 
good quality items back on the 
Shelves. The pian went askew due 
to mill ana manufacturer op- 
tion. 

But quality standards, like all 
things, don't stand still. Things are 
getting so bad that Arthur Kaliet, 
CU director, has charged that qual- 
ity deterioration is the worst since 
the war began. Merchandise qual- 
ity will become even worse unless 
OPA ties ceiling prices to quality 
standards, he- warned. . 
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Woolworth’s or Grand’s. Even the 
of the 


Though men’s briefs contribute 
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According to CU surveys, quality 
deterioration since 1941 represents a 
hidden price rise of at least 20 per- 
cent for all types of merchandise. 
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AFL is 


self without e af - 
filiation anyway, next month, 
since the virtually defunet 
Fru will formally disappear and 
leave the field to the World Federa- 


tion of Trade Unions to be set up 
at Paris. 


The AFL council still stubbornly 
refuses to join the WFTU. It will 
send its regular fraternal delegates 
to the Blackpool conference of the 
British Trade Union Congress on 
Sept. 12. Secretary-treasurer George 
Meany and — 
president of the Letter Carriers, will 
attend, 


Green again repeated the Coun- 
a eee te pare Sar, liens 
with Soviet trade unions and “dual” 
CIO unions. . 

Green said that the three-year- 
old issue of John L. Lewis’ admis- 
sion was not on the agenda. He 
also said that the issue of organizing 
policemen came before the council 
and it was deemed inadvisable to 
organize them. The reason given is 
the possibility, of conflict between 
loyalty to a union and the oath 
taken by a policeman, 

The council issued a statement 


- ‘recharging that “America is now get- 


American Newspaper Publishers 


ting too little reconversion.” 


speeded up, it may be too late to 
avoid a major postwar depression,” 
the statement said. 

Sharply critical because the “hu- 
man needs” of reconversion have 
been ignored, the council further 


charged that “our country is far less 
prepared for peace today than it 


was for war at the time of Pearl 
Harbor.” N 

A program of “action” embodying 
“labor’s views” on what must be ac- 
complished, called for a “scaling 
down” of the war effort to a “one- 
front basis”; greater vigor on a 
peace production program; rapid 
dropping of wartime controls over 
labor, encouragement to private in- 
dustry to expand; “restoration” of 
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— An Editorial 


A New Bond of US-USSR Unity 


Mews Carnegie Hall mass meeting to welcome the Soviet trade 
union delegation was an historic occasion in the development of 


AFL Breaks Off It’s Only 
International Ties 


CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—William Green told newsmen here yesterday that 1 
from the International Federation of Trade Unions. Thereby, 
the AFL broke its only international ties. In effect, the AFL would have found it- 


8 
said. “Mothers who have to pay | 
100 percent above prewar prices 5 
fer children's actu- Pt 


ally paying 208 er percent 
more if shoddi less of/ garments is 
considered. 

“OPA is doing its best to hold down 
prices, but unless it uses quality 
standards and grade labeling to tie 
prices to quality, T 
inflation through the back 
while it guards the front.” 


time in the Soviet Union's 27-year history that representatives of its 
organized workers have visited America. 


This meeting in America’s largest city, with the CIO as host, 
marked a new page in the relationship between the people of the 
USSR and U.S. It also shows that the world’s peoples are beginning 
to realize the part they have in making real the decisions and docu- 


ments on world security. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Sidney Hillman, Kuznetsov and the other 
speakers at the meeting stressed this responsibility which rests so 
much upon the unity of the world’s labor movements. | 

The headlines of the newspapers that had just hit the streets 
with the story of the new atom secrets and the amazing destructive 
as well as progressive potential in them, emphasized this point. 

That very evening, also, America was reminded that the war 


makers are still operating at their 


SPOKANE, Wash., Aug. 7 (UP) — 
The membership of Spokane’s Post 
No. 51 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars rejected a Japanese-Ameri- 
can war veteran’s application for 
membership “for the good of the 
post,” Commander Dan Helbig said 


When advised that Col. V. R. 


old stand. Sen. Vandenberg, who 
when he voted for the Charter, 
Some he 


Some 58,425 soldiers and miscella- 


| Administration 


ol 17 was saved. Four were injured. . 


in Trieste Harbor 

LONDON, Aug. 7 (UP).—The Tu- 
goslav radio said today in a broad- 
east from Ljubljana that the United 
Nations Relief und Rehabilitation} 


ship, “William 
Palmer,“ had struck a mine Aug. 4, 
while entering Trieste harbor and 
sank in 30 minutes. The ship’s crew 
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An Editoricl 


TOMIC ENERGY has been harnessed for 
the first time in human history, and it’s 
not easy to express in words what we are all 
feeling and thinking today. This twentieth 
century has surely produced the most remark- 
9 2 able rate of change in all scientific, social, and 
f 2. political relations. 
: 


Today, humanity must stand back from it- 
1 self for a moment and look at what this unique 
1 animal the human being can accomplish! 


In these last 24 hours there has been more 
deep thinking on the destiny of society than 
ever before in such a short space of time. 
Every individual in capitalist life, and espe- 
cially we Americans, must answer the dramatic 
new challenge: where are we going? To what 
ends shall this immense social and scientific 
power be used? 
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1 A tremendous new weapon has been created 
| for use in this war, created on the foundations 
of scientific progress and accelerated by the 
needs of war. What the actual effect upon 
Lie Japan will be, it is too early to say. We would 
1 have to know more about what actually hap- 
1 pened at Hiroshima when the bomb was 
dropped. We would have to know much more 
a than any civilian can know. But it is certainly 
1 necessary to add a note of caution to all the 
speculations pouring forth on the radio and in 
the press. And that is very simply: the war is 


| not over. 
8) The war is not over, first of all, because 
a destruction in itself is not decisive in ending a 
ey war of such a kind. 
A | > * 
ip What Is Decisive * 
ee 


The war will not be over until the conditions 

4 have been created for changing the social 

Bik structure of our Japanese enemy, eliminating 

i the war makers, punishing the emperor, un- 

leashing the powers of democracy in all of 
Asia. Let’s not forget that. 


The war is not over here at home, even 
though a vast new weapon has been created. 
Production for victory is still necessary in all 
fields as well as in the field of atomic bombs. 


Political vigilance is now more than ever 
necessary against those men and forces who 
are still seeking the kind of peace which would 
not solve the underlying issue of the war— 
the defeat of fascism. 


Those men are still among us, still with us. 
Some of them are perhaps attempting to use 
Bes the very existence of the atomic bomb to bring 
5 about their kind of peace. Let's not forget that. 


International Effort 


A second point is this: the United States is 
justly proud of its own work in developing the 
fissure of the uranium atom. Our technical 
skills, our genius for organization, our ability 


and scientists is what did the job. 


But let us remember that the underlying 
scientific work was international. A French- 
man in 1896 pioneered in this field. A great 
Polish woman went further. Germans and 
_ Swedes, Jews and Gentiles—all worked on the 
basic propositions. There is no national monop- 
oly on scientific knowledge. 


That's important because we might as well 
face the fact that some people are already 
displaying their jingoistic imperialism about 
‘atomic power. Some voices are already being 
heard who say that, because the United States 
is splitting the atom, the United States can 
afford to split the United Nations. Nothing 
could be more dangerous—to the American 
people themselves. 


Many nations are capable of the same scien- 
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Challenge to Humanity--Your Future and Atomic Power 


WEAPON OF WAR-—CHALLENGE IN PEACE 


tific development as we are; the experience of 
Nazi Germany with atomic research shows 
that. 


Two Alternatives 


If it comes to the-collective organization of 
the powers of hand and brain, there are other 
peoples who can equal and (for all we know) 
outstrip our own achievements. The alterna- 
tives, therefore, are: competition in the use of 
this new weapon, or cooperation. 


That is the basic question which has con- 
fronted the United Nations in every aspect of 
its work. We believe that this is the time to 
fight even more strongly for a fundamental 
cooperation of the great powers—especially our 
own country and the Soviet Union—for the 
sake of progress in all fields of human en- 
deavor, for the sake of preventing another 
general war. 


And the responsibility to secure this lies 
particularly on us, Americans. Particularly 
after the development of atomic power. 


Fundamental Issues 


Finally, these latest eee miracles pose 
before the American people even more funda- 
mental issues. The fact of the matter is that 
the productive and scientific forces in our 
society have outstripped the political and social 
relations. The last half century has shown 
what tremendous powers lie in the lap of asso- 
ciated labor, to use a phrase. from Karl Marx's 
Communist Manifesto. 


But our social organization is still domi- 
nated by classes. Society in five-sixths of the 
world is still in the grip of class contradictions. 
And these contradictions are an obstacle to the 
full use of our productive and scientific forces 
for the benefit of all human beings, for — 
human progress. 


Undoubtedly, millions of people have been 
groping to understand this fact in the last 24 
hours, even if they do not express it in the scien- 
tific terms of Marxism. The war as a whole has 
posed before the people in the capitalist world 
the fact that society has been run by the few— 
at the expense of the welfare of the many. 


Determined to change 


The British elections, like the whole trend 
of democratic development 


shown that millions of peop! will no longer 


imination, the 
social system 


Europe, has 


under which we live. They want some way to 
curb the evils of that system. And they mean 
to find that way. They are finding that way.’ 


In our own country we are far behind other 
peoples, even though we are so advanced on the 
scientific level. And this imposes a very spe- 
cial responsibility on the Americans, on the 


working class, on progressive-minded citizens 
in our land. a 


The scientific potentials of which we are 
capable are in revolt against the political strait- 
jacket of our social relations. That is placed 
more dramatically before us by the develop- 
ment of atomic power than ever before. Herein 
lies the fundamental challenge: to what use 
shall this power be put? 


Truman‘s Proposal 


The President has proposed a congressional 
commission, which is all very well as far as it 
goes. But everyone knows the backwardness | 
of a large section of our Congress by contrast 
even with our people as a whole. 


Large corporations have had a stake in 
developing this atomic power. But we know 
from the past experience that monopolist cor- 
porations cannot be entrusted to exploit scien- 
tifle advances for the good of the entire people. 


Government must step in, just as govern- i 
mental direction and financing was essential in 
the last four years. And it must be progressive 
government, responsive to the will and needs 
of the progressive forces. Any other course is 
dynamite. Any other course represents danger. i 


The ultimate solution, of course, is socialism, ' 
for which this paper stands. But we recognize 
that such à solution is not the will of our people. 
today, although atomic power inevitably causes 
deeper thinking on the need for socialism than 
ever before. 


The immediate answer remains: the vigi- 
lance of the people, the struggle to win new 


positions by united action from the forces of 
reactionary monopoly. 


The immediate answer is to strengthen the 
democracy in our country, and to fortify the 


United Nations, that great nen, against 
fascism. 


The immediate answer is to expose and re- 
ject the enemies of the United Nations, the 
enemies of labor and Progress. 


You know who they are. 
tomic x 
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1 WAR DEPARTMENT has released de- 

tails of a new fighter plane, the “Shooting 
Star.” It attains a speed of 550 miles an hour, 
has no propeller and runs on kerosene by 
means of jet explosions. 

This plane can cover great distances. It 
may get a try-out in the last 
phases of the Japanese war. 
Who knows but it is the 
forerunner of rapid-transit 
sky-cars that will crowd all 
the stratosphere when peace 
comes? ey 
World War I hastened ~~ 
development of the first 
crude airplanes, Those flimsy 
kites were held together by 
wire and spit. The pilot squatted in an open 
space between the winds and the wheels. 
Yet the ramshackle things evolved under 
pressure of war into something smooth, pow- 
erful and practical. 

War speeds the imagination of scientists. 


that has ravaged our time. | 

The most terrible fact about the Nazis_was 
that they combined the brains of modern 
science with the heart of a crazy, monstrous 
inhumanity. War for its own sake was their 
cruel cult, uest by any means was their 


“ARE WE LEAENING a few great signs 

and passwords?” asks Carl Sandburg, in 
“The People, Yes.” “The people,” he has 
already observed at that point, “is every 
man, everybody. Everybody is you and me 
and all others. What everybody says is what 
we all say.... When shall 
we all speak the same lan- 
guage? .. .” 

Not so that we may “all 
speak the same language,” 
but for a simpler and more 
immediately imperative ob- 
jective, the first conference 
in history for the establish- — — 
ment of u world education 
and cultural organization is scheduled to open 
in London on Noy, 1. ; 

Announcement of the conference came 

simultaneously last week with the publication 
of a series of draft proposals, which had been 
prepared by delegates from more than a dozen 
of the United Nations and which will serve as 
the working foundation for the London con- 
ference, in much the same way as the Dum- 
barton Oaks “informal conversations” did at 
San Francisco. 
Behind the draft proposals lie nearly thiee 
years of continued effort by educators, labor 
and religious leaders, and governmental bodies, 
which reached a climax last May with the 
unanimous passage in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of resolu- 
tions urging United States participation in 
just such an international organization as is 
now being undertaken. 


Women 


Sr 

nates at our recent convention. Undoubt- 
edly there would have been many more if the 
convention's size had not been so strictly lim- 
ited by wartime travel regulations, and the 
fact that some, like our veteran comrade, 
Anita Whitney, also Louise 
Todd and Meridel LeSueur, 
had been at the recent na- 
tional committee meeting. 
There were aiso several 
women comrades, visitors 
from the South, including 
Alice Burke, of Virginia, who 
was elected on the new na- 
tional committee to repre- 
sent the reconstituted Com- 
munist Party. | 
I cannot say that I was satisfied wi 
number elected as delegates, 


1 


them next time. | 
The outstanding woman delegate was our , 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


nate, Elsie Smith, was 
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service of Nazi beasts? 4 


U. S. Diplomat Herbert Agar, former jour- 
nalist now working for Uncle Sam, said in 


London about a month ago: “If the war Rad 
gone on another six months. . . it was prob- 
able 


„Nazi scientists had gone far with such 
developments as the rocket-to-the-moon 


reality to the people of England. : 
Last summer in Paris headquarters a group 


“This will make Buck Rogers look as if 
he lived in the gay 90s,“ and then unfolded 
a story of what the Germans were up to when 
V-E Day interrupted them. 


Making the Grade 


by Harold Collins 


N 1942, the first step was taken with the 

appointment by the Committee for Educa- 
tion Reconstruction of a subcommittee, headed 
by Dr. Alonzo Myers, of New York University, 
to work for the creation of an international 
office of education. One year later, 30 dele- 
gates from as many United Nations met un- 
officially at Harpers Ferry and drew up a 
tentative charter for an International Educa- 
tion Assembly, designed as a nom-govern- 
mental body to pave the way after the war 
for a permanent organization. 

With the completion of the work of the 
London conference, and its acceptance by the 


nations involved, the whole project will have 


passed out of the earlier unofficial and semi- 
official status, to become one of the specialized 
agencies working in affiliation with the new 
Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations. 


Its objectives are clear. “Peoples can no 
longer remain ignorant of each other,” as 
Assistant Secretary of State Archibald Mac- 
Leish said last week. “They will either under- 
stand each other or misunderstand. If they 


_ misunderstand, no machinery of international 


organization can keep the peace. . . . Mutual 
understanding between the peoples them 
selves, and not merely between their govern- 
ments, or privileged individuals, or profes- 
sional travelers, is essential now as never 
before in the history of the wrold.” 


at the 


She said, “I’m weak on my pins, but my head 
nom °°. ! 
As a delegate from the Northwest, Barbara 


1— was represented by two working 
women from unions— Rose Topercer and 


cedes Reed, Johnnie Lumpkin and Mildred 
McAdory (formerly of bama). One alter- 


te, 
vania 

This weakness I also wish to emphasize to 
as a whole. Under normal condi- 


from which a “sun gun” would have the whole 


J)ETAILS have the solemn logic of a Ger. 
man devoted to annihilation and science. 


rocket with a range of 1,200 to 1,800 miles. 
They said they were well on their way to a 
rocket that would reach the United States. 


World Education 
Parley Coming 


These are objectives which have already 
won the expressed support in this country of 
both the AFL and the CIO, the Farmers’ 
Union, the League of Women Voters, the 


understanding and action of tens of millions 


the peoples of the world can make it accom- 
plish. 


It is no small goal for that strength to set 


the 

New York, 

Maybe others 

the statistics. 

youth and, 

to it that Delegate Wofsy, a. 

and others did get the floor 

hour. She has done excellent work 

izing the wives and sweethearts of soldiers. 


In the Saturday, July 28th issue 
of the Daily Worker for the first 
time Gropper drew a bad cartoon, 
“Uncle Sam” who typifies the 
American people, is not the one 
who is denying food to pro-Ally 23 
I J in starving Europe, as well | 2 
as to U. 8. citizens suffering 
famine under an uncontrolled ~~ 
Black Market. It is the Food Mo-? 
nopoly Trusts who own and con- 
trol the processing and distribu - 
tion of food in the USA. Instead ~~ 
of our great Uncle Sam, the fige g- 
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Panel Report on Reconversion and Jobs 


5 
It is our firm opinion that the revisionist policy which our Party followed during the? * ; , er ee 
f such forms and 
past period was reflected in the fact that until very recently no real program was developed struggle to protect the interests ot chat were made in 


on the part of our Party, or the labor movement, for an all-out struggle for jobs and se- the workers. The point we want to Pesterday for the development of a 


curity. We were involved in general discussions on recon-®— — 
y 8 principles until the full right of the make is that there are many ether things can be developed in 


version—just like everyone else. We tended to accept the 
i N. ‘ ; Negro people to all jobs in all in- methods short of strike that we the south that can bring work to 
prospect of 60 million jobs as a promise, rather than some-| qustries has been fully won. This can develop among the people that the south—housing programs, road 


thing for which we must wage as id cue 8 en a 
determined and united struggle. We lower categories of the wage scale, ton Sosy aot of prong gro and will make it possible for us to win building, development of the Rural 


hailed the Labor Management by tying rates to present prevailing | white workers in their joint struggle important advances for the workers. And furti wap matt nas hak bate 
Charter 2 i. we . 2 rates which are actually below the for jobs and the right to work We place as the three most im- 
— — 8 king Werage, by removing guarantees to (Applause). mediate * — — the — 4 returning Negro veterans who have 
treaty. incentive workers, for- equal earn-|, While we must develop flexible 1 i peoplé * acquired skills while in the armed 
we thought the productive ca- ings for equal effort. tactics in winning the workers for) fight the 1 2 ne services ot our country, and that 
pacities of our nation, which ex-| The Board still refuses to of Prosram, as Communists we) Little Steel Form Nee cents their skill is used in rebuilding and 

ed during the war, would be anzthing on severance pay, on sick must carry on and develop a firm minimum wage, and unemploy- raising the standards of the south. 


fetained at that level Uthe post- leave and other questions. The ac-|*PProach and struggle for this mant bill 3 * . 383 N 
ry war period. We did not foresee that tion of the Board, in invoking sanc- * R a | tha eat One other question to which we 
“ae n te tions against the newspaper strik- unions which have not car- Further, support o y a — 05 
28 1 * 8 ers, ers, is further evidence of the grow- ried on a consistent program in Bill introduced by Pepper and want to point particularly, is 
and put them on the scrap-heap|ing influence of reactionary em- defense of the rights and needs of| Morse, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell general problem of the miners—the 
, the Negro workers, we must develop Social Security bill, the Murray tet that not only have they not 


i, 
; 
x 

When the war was over. When we bloyers in that body. ) 
ie tabled the “Little Steel” fight, we| In the legislative field, this on- and extend our program of educa- Full Employment Bill, as well as n ee Wink etnies Chen 
* said capitalism would voluntarily |Slaught is reflected in measures like tion on this whole question. many other such legislative pro- 
. increase wages after V-E Day. the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill, Ran-| We should further fight for the posals. 
Or Reconversion can mean ng kin’s fight against the closed shop, employment of Negro workers in The important point we want to on their general community condi- 
4 to all men. To us, it should mean supposedly for the interest of vet-| those factories and plants that will leave here is that our fight for win- tions, in housing and living stand- 
aS : 


be hiring workers. We must fight 


Above all the struggle for jobs, for erans, etc., and the vicious battle 
security and the right to work for | 98#!nst FEPC. We find a general for the upgrading and retraining 


iy vity on the of the ern-| of Negro workers, for equal right 
öCFoco .. . at their highest 
must advance a program of man- acting on questions of unempioy- In addition we should fight for in- 
i imum employment exerting the nec- ment insurance, full employment eluston of anti- discrimination 
ae es that will force legislation, etc, and tabling the | Clauses in union contracts and the 
do the fore the human problem of to be done about jobs and decent that will carry through this entire 
ie reconversion, which for us is the Hing standards and security in struggle. 

3 our country, the labor movement „nn 

The second question we want to 
deal with is the no-strike pledge. 
We stated this morning in the dis- 
cussion that the concensus of our 
panel and our committee is to com- 
pletely associate ourselves with the 
article of Comrade Foster in which 
he he gave a splendid and accurate ac- 
| ally, is based on the continuation the richt of Negro workers to enter|count of the conditions existing in 


ve up to le n effort. We did not-see that an d the reasons for the increased 
million unemployed as a result of|/#Y°ffs increased, this question of 
strikes and struggles of the Ameri- 


can working people. However, we 
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so that the labor movement can be 
and “adequately prepared not only to win 
we ur current demands, but prepare 

for the future battles that will be- 


behalf 


on 
the 


8 
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make 
On 
jobs 
place first, because 
ma jor 
want 
itself 


does not 
be won only by some splendid discussions in our 
and the Negro panel on this, that we should take 
ployed and the unemployed out of hiding those forces and tac- 
in the struggle for jobs. tics which the Communists and the 
there labor movement developed in the 
to com- | 
munity organizations and make the 
needs of the workers the fight of 
all the people. In somie factories 
we find that the workers are even 
now the plant before and | 
after work and lunch 1 For Reservations: W | 
There are wo 3 T — 6-10 p.m. } 
War Labor Board. The sending of : — a — . 
pa Cars to Mountains — 
means of 183222 COUNTY 
of leaving the & ULSTER COUNTY 
whole question to a top negotiating Door-to-Door 
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We now have a back-log of 
7279 subs to cover during August 
in order to preserve the gains 
made during the first half of 1945. 
It is made up of 830 remaining 
June expira- 7 
tions and 2501 
potential expi- 
rations coming 
up for August. 

It mas seem 
unfealistic to 
think in terms ; 
of 7279 subs | 
during August alone. 


But there 
are twe reasons why this number 
is feasible — and necessary6 


* * * 


The first reason is the recon- 
stitution of the Communist Party. 
Press work is an integral part of 
the reorganization. A tremendous 
membership job will have to be 
done which will require wide and 
skillful use of. the press. The 
Worker is a point of contact with 
the membership and the progres- 
sive forces generally, and a meth- 
od of education in the funda- 
mental theoretical and practical 
questions raised and decided upon 
at the recent special convention. 
It is indispensable in helping 
bring the decisions and resolutions 
into practice. This is especially 
so in the day to day activities of 
the clubs. By no means have all 
the members regular subs to, The 
Worker, let alone the Daily 
Worker, and remedying this sit- 
uation alone should net several 
thousands subs. 


No less important is the fact 
that The Worker is our prime 
instrument in rallying the labor 
movement for a progressive post- 
war program. It is the source of 
political information for our 
members in trade unions to facil- 
itate work in shops. Reading The 
Worker is the first step, beyond 
initial contact, in making a Party 
member. It is an incluence in 
winning support for a correct pro- 
gram from broad masses of work- 
ers who, through experience, have 
learned to listen with respect to 
what The Worker has to say. For 
these reasons a good deal of dis- 
cussion should be devoted by trade 
union members to the circulation 
of The Worker 


The second reason is the elec- 
tion campaign. Throughout the 
country, the Communist Party 
will support progressive candi- 
dates. In doing so, election work- 
ers will meet large numbers of 
people who have almost no knowl- 
edge of the independent program 
of the Party. Explaining this 
program Is essential, but it can be 
clinched by the sale of a sub to 
The Worker. 

In Brooklyn and Manhattan, 
where Communist candidates are 
running for office—and where 
sub work has been especially weak 
in July—election and press work 
are inseparable. In collecting 
petitions and getting pledges of 

votes, July and August expira- 
tions lists are a veritable mine 
of reserves. These lists should be 
used for several purposes . se- 
curing signatures and pledges, re- 
cruiting additional election work- 


ers for progressive and Commu- | 


e. ea ond- renewing: the 


Newspaper stories filed from Vienna make it perfectly® 
‘clear why Soviet authorities are wary of foreign correspond- 


\jents. About 10 days ago, newspapermen were first allowed 


i 15 on Tribune 


continuous stream of “atrocity” dis- 
patches have been ground out—de- 
picting “raping and pillaging by the 
Russians.” 

The New York Times and Herald 
Tribune writers are competing to see 
who's capable of filing more anti- 
Soviet copy. If the Times’ John 
MacCormac says a Vienna woman 
was “assaulted twenty times the 
same night” by Red Armymen— 
then the Tribune’s Seymour Freidin 
dreams up a different angle and 
writes:. “Furniture, telephones and 
clothin also have been carried off 
and placed on flat cars destined for 
Russia.” 4 

Of course, just for the sake of 
journalistic ethics, the Tribune re- 
porter admits later in his story that 
“not one can testify to having wit- 
nessed the excesses.” 


pondents. They still quote unnamed 
Austrians and government officials 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
fight for organizing the unorganized 
and to solve the problems of the 
unemployed workers. 

We want to further say that we 
support Comrade Foster’s discus- 
sion of the slogan of 60,000,000 jobs 
where he strongly stated that while 
unemployment is inevitable under 
capitalism, that in raising the 
slogan of 60,000,000 jobs and the 
right to work we are rallying the 
American people and taking the lead 
in the fight to demand that our 
government create projects and 
work where private industry does 
not do it. 

We want to state further, while 
this is a slogag that has been de- 
veloped we must add to that slogan 
the fact that the government must 
create jobs immediately. We don’t 
have to wait until the Murray Full 
Employment Bill is passed, until a 


But this doesn’t faze the corres-|: 


entry into Austria. Since then, ae 


as sources for these Soviet atroci- 
ties that nobody has actually wit- 
nessed. 

The Times’ Mr. MacCormac must 
be finding it very difficult to keep 
up with himself. He forgets that 
only one week ago he interviewed 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Karl Ren- 
ner, who praised the Soviet occupa- 
tion authorities for ousting the Na- 
zis from “all public offices”. and put- 
ting them to work.” 


And at the tall-end of MacCor- 
mac’s story, the Times added an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Vienna, in which a member of the 
American governing body in Aus- 
tria declared: “We have gotten 
along very well thus far with the 
Russians. Their methods take long- 
er than ours, but their results are 
satisfactory.” 


~ 


(Charter Backer 
Hits Vundenberg 


Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg (R- 
Mich) was sharply criticized yes- 
tefday by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, 
acting president of Americans 
United for World Organization. 

Americans United was one of the 


tain. He was asked to recount 
events of Dec. 13, 1040, when fric- 
tion between Petain and Pierre 
Laval culminated in the temporary 
ousting of Laval. 

Conversations “which were con- 
tacts rather than official conversa- 
tions” began between Vichy and 
London at the end of October, 1942, 
Peyrouton said. They were initiated 
by London and carried on in Ma- 
drid and Geneva. They dealt gen- 
erally with the French fleet and 
the food situation in France. . 


More precise conversations were 
initiated by the British in Decem< 
ber through Jacques Chevalier, Min- 
ister of Education at Vichy, the 
witness said. Those dealt with the 
French fleet and colonial issues. 
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SPECIAL!! 
Waterproof Windbreaker Jacket—$3.98 
Complete stock of camping equipment. 

Cots - Tents, etc. 


HUDSON $3 3832 


NAVY STORE 


105 Third Ave., nr. 13 St. N. ¥. 3 
GR. 5-9073 
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Baby Carriages and Juvenile 
Furniture 
—— — 
In Brooklyn and Queens It’s 
BABYTOWNE 


70 Graham Ave., B’kiyn, N.Y. Tel. 

3 biecks from Greadusy & Flethlas Ave. 

275 Livingsten St., B’kiyn, NY Tel. TR.5-2173 
Next deer te Lane Eryant 


Largest Selection of New Steel 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Nursery furniture, cribs, bathinettes 

high chairs, strollers, walkers and 

youth bed suites, Bridge-table sets 
at real savings 


In the Greax and Manhattan it’s 


SONIN’S 


1422 Jerome Ave., Grenx, N. V. 
Nerthwest Cer. 170th St. Tel: JEreme 


7-574 
Beth steres open Thurs. 4 Sat. titi s F. . 


| Moving and Storage 


— 


GIARAMITA 
13 East 7th St., near 3rd Ave. 


General Insurance Broker 
391 East 149th St. 


~ OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIAN 
UNION SQ. 


147 FOURTH AVE, 
13th & 4th Sta, 


/ 


Eyes Examines 


survey is made to determine how 
many unemployed there are in a 
given 12-month period, and whether | 
or not the government has to de- 
velop a public works program. We 


Landon Wants Democratic Split 
Wide Enough for an Elephant 


Alt M. Landon, the man who 
once ran for President and hasn't 
stopped talking since, is plenty 
worried about the British elections. 

He thinks the Labor Party vic- 
tory is a threat to — of 
freedom.” 

And he fears that it will mean an 
increase in the activity and aggres- 


siveness of what he calls the. “Jeft- 
wing New Dealers.” 

But in a statement issued from 
his home in Topeka, Kan., Landon 
comes up with a brainstorm that 
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FREE SUMMER STORAGE 
Free Pick-up in Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Manhattan and Queens 


In Fond Memory 
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MILDRED ISAACS 
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CARL BRODSKY 


Every Kind of Insurance 
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Take Care of Those EVES EXAMINED e F — 
Precious Linens 
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U. S. French 


b 8, French Hand Laundry | 


We Call and Deliver 
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100% UNION SHOP | 
Phone GR. 7-7553 
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Mimeographing -Multigraphing 
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— — S. A. Chernoff, M. D. 


and MAILING || 223 Second Ave., cor 14 St., N. L. 
— T—ññ.k OFFICE HOURS: 10 A.M.-7:00 P.M. 


3 St., ar. & 
ME. 8-303 @ > 2 . 10 pm. 


Physician 
Tel.: GRamercy 7-7697 


Moving and Storage 


LEXINGTON 


STORAGE 
202 10 W. 89th St. TR. 41575 
Modern Warehouse 
Private Rooms . 
SPECIAL RATES TO CALIFORNIA au 
ALL POINTS ON THE WEST COAS! 
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FREE 
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No Office Hours on Sundays 


Saturdays: 10 A.M.-1:00 P.M. : 


154 FOURTH. AVE. 
Free Delivery OR. 4-9400 
OPEN EVENINGS te 11:30 
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Some time ago a favorite discussion raging in sports 
circles centered around the ability of returning athletes 
to make the grade after service in the Army or Navy. 
There were as many theories on this subject as there were 
athletes but the general conclusion drawn was that it 
would depend upon the individual—his age, physical ap- 
paratus, length of time out of action, etc. 

This theory has been proved in life for there are 
enough soldiers back in the majors to draw some pretty 
definite conclusions. 


Let’s start with Hank Greenberg, the first big timer 
to go into the service. That was five years ago. Hank 
returned to the Tigers a couple of months back, whipped 

imself into fairly good shape and then was sent into 


the lineup. He got off to a surprisingly good start, hitting 


three homers in his first week. But then the pitchers 
began to bear down and now Hank is hitting less than 
240 and is of very little use to the Tigers in their fight 
for the flag. In Hank’s case, it is obvious that his major 
league career has been seriously curtailed by his five-year 
stay in the service. He might be able to up that average 
a bit between now and the season’s end but at his age it 
will be very difficult for him to recapture the reflexes 
which are so vital to a hitter. 


Red Ruffing is still another case, and a most successful 
one. Red was out only three years and managed to play a 
lot of baseball in the service which gave him quite an edge 


on Greenberg who was on active war duly most of the 


time. Besides, a pitcher has less trouble making a come- 
back than a hitter simply because a hurler doesn’t have 
to use his arm as much as his head. Especially a veteran 
of Ruffing’s caliber. Red has won two games since re- 
turning te the mound and even though he can start games 


only after five or six day respites, he certainly will win 


more than his share of contests and will probably be able 
to help the Yankees for at least another two years. 


Another example is Buddy Lewis of the Senators who 
came back only recently. Lewis, much younger than 
either Greenberg or Ruffing, was able to adjust himself 


more rapidly and thus is sparking the Nats in their drive 
to overtake the Tigers. Lewis, who was the hot corner 


guardian for the Senators, is now playing the outfield and 


has recaptured the hitting form that made him a star 
before entering the service. Here again, it is a question 
of age, length in service and physical equipment. Lewis 


4 


is in fine shape and figured to be in better shape within 
a few more weeks. This, added to his comparative youth, 
makes him a big league star for at least a half dozen more 


And so it goes. There are more examples but the 


three above are just the best ones. The Bobby Fellers, 
Petey Reisers, Phil Rizzutos and other youngsters should 
have little difficulty making satisfactory comebacks. But 
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Detroit „ee we G 
Washington. 54 42 563 14 
New Kerk οοο 10 43 538 3 
Chicago ....«... W 47 515 5 
Cleveland ...... 4% 4 500 6% 
Boston 4 @ 4985 7 
St. Louis.. © @ A479 8% 
Philedelphia .... 32 62 340 21% 
Games Today 


New York at Cleveland (night). 
Boston at Detroit (2). 

Washington at Chicago (night). 
Philadelphia at St. Louis (night). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

| W. L. Pet. GB. 
(Chicago ,....... 8% 9 — 
St. Lois ...... 3 42 58. 8 
Brooklym....... 55 43 561 8% 
New York ...... 4% 4 535 11 
Pittsburgh ...... 51 50 505 14 
Boston 46 58 455 19 
Cincinnati .... 4& 53 448 19% 
Philadelphia .... 26 73 263 38 

Games Today 


St. Louis at New York (night). 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn. 

Chicago at Boston (2). 

Pittsburgh at Philadelphia (2, twi- 
light). 


—Military funeral services were 
held at Lockbourne Army Air Base 
here today for Maj. Billy B. South- 
worth 25, son of manager Billy 
Southworth of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. | 

Young Southworth’s body was re- 
covered Friday from Flushing Bay, 
N. V., and brought to his father’s 


home near here for burial. He was 
killed in the crash of a B-29 Super- 
fortress into the bay Feb. 15. 


Eight of Southworth’s former 
comrades in the Eighth Air Force 
carried his casket to the grave. An 
honcr guard from Ft. Hayes Bar- 
racks fired a final salute over the 
grave. 
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Bury Billy Southworth 
Jr. in Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Aug. 7 (UP). 
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position of the Merry Lads of Flat- 
‘bush. 


their legions of rooters, have but a 
very slight chance to cop the flag 
In order for them to do so, the 
Cubs would have to fold completely 
and the Cards would have to do 
likewise. Both are very remote pos- 
sibilities, for neither the Cubs nor 
the Cards seem to be on the verge 
of collapse. 

But even if they did slack@ off 
the pace considerably, there is no 
guarantee the Dodgers could ex- 
ploit the situation to its fullest de- 


gree. For that they would need 
much more pitching than they have 
been getting. 
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with LaMotta is the 

his draw with Ray 

Sugar) Rebinsen in Philadelphia 

recently. New Yorkers became 

conscious of Basora’s fistic pres- 
ence after all these years. 

There is one mall line in the 

record book which has escaped 

the notice ef boxing folk. Three 

years ago, it was Basora who 

then, La- 

main bouts 

has 


11 AM. TO NOON 


11:00-WEAF—Fred Waring Show 
WOR—News; Talk: 
WwsZ—Breakfast 


WABC— Amanda 

WMCA—News: Music Box 

| WQxXR—News; Alma Dettinger 
11:15-WOR—Tello- 


Husband 
— Barry teh 
WOR—Take It Easy Time 
JZ—News 


Ww. 

WADA Woman's Life—Play 

WMCA—News; Talk—Linda Gray 
Music 


Ww 
11:45-WEAFP—David Harum 


WOR—What’s Your Idea? 
Talk 


— 


WQXR—tTreasury of Music 
7:45-WEAF—H. V. Kaltenborn 

WHN—J. Steel 

WMCA—New Yorkers at War 


WIZ—Pic and Pat 
. WABC—Play—The Saint, With 


WMCA—News; Recorded Music 


8:55-WABC—Bill Henry, News 

9:00-WEAF—Wednesday With 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WIJZ—Curtain Time 


WABC—Crime Photography 
WMCA—News; Recorded Music 
News Review : 
9:15-WOR—Real Life 


6 Stories 
| WQXR—The Music Festival 
9:30-WEAP—Mr. District Attorney—Play 
t Bands 


You 


Music 
WAA. WMCA—News; Music 
WQXR—News Reports 
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Psychology 
lp Our Vets 


* 


lem in morbid psychology. There is a strong tendency to portray the 
returning serviceman as invariably a neurotic whose outlook on life 


of seriousness. Nor is there any doubt that these 
problems must not only be treated by trained psy- 
chiatrists but understood intelligently, so far as pos- 
sible, by the layman. 

But I question very seriously whether the present 
overdosage of superficial psychology is serving a use- 
ful purpose. 

Stories about mentally disturbed soldiers may 


the comforting, though illusory, feeling that they are filled with the 
spirit of understanding and compassion. 
They are also gWing the public a distorted picture of the veteran. 


will wear their dreadful evidence for all to see,” writes Sgt. Al 
Hine, Overseas News Editor of Yank. “Some men will come back worse, 
but some men will have been improved by their time in service. Most 
of them, and I advise the intelligent layman to bank on this, will re- 
turn substantially unchanged; they will have had new and often 
sharply terrible experiences, but most will be able to snap back and, 
without closing their minds to their war past, they will be able to ac- 
cept and work in the peace time future.” 

This is not, adds Sgt. Hine, the picture you get in current war 
novels, plays, and films. 

Hine describes the soldiers in Richard Brooks’ novel, The Brick 
Foxhole, as “about as preposterous a set of characters as ever were 
left to wander beyond the confinement of the covers of Krafft-Ebing.” 
Set: Hine says does not recognize the soldiers and marines in 
Niven Busch’s y Dream of Home and Lester Cohen's Coming Home. 
Nor does he speak kindly of “psycho epics” like Broadway's Foxhole 
im the Parlier and Hollywood's TI Be Seeing You. 
be the fault of the authors,“ writes Sgt. Hine. 

are representing isolated cases as such. But 
find it hard to resist the ballyhoo value of typicality 
and reviewers seem to find it easier to accept the characters as arche- 


merry-go-round is well under way, most readers 
thinking their Johnny will come back a killer 
killer, at least a dour and melancholic character, 
in his sleep and lashing out at little sister with a 


tion of civilians who have been pressed into a new mold, subjected in 
a short time to experiences enough for a dozen lifetimes. But there's 
always the background of what the speakers were and the other back- 
ground of their longing to be home.” 
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Army “Ike” Hsenhower's film re- 


peas trip in order to play the first 


The True Glory, General of the ments, reports the European cam- 
port of the conquest of Fortress 
Europe, will be released to the 
public by the Office of War Infor- 
mation through the War  Activi- 
ties Committee of the Motion Pic- 


paign from D-Day in Normandie 
to V-Day in Germany. It will be 
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Clare Luce Fl 


By LOUISE MITCHELL 


Clare | 
gresswoman. 


we 


* . vee Saws | 


Republican Party peacock got a black eye (and it wasn’t make-up) in 


the press yesterday on her performance in George Bernard Shaw’s Candida. Mrs. Luce, 
who has been making Furopean e 


s as Candida Too 


the Luce has shown herself up to be as punk an actress as she is a Con- 
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jaunts to attack the Soviet Union, 
thought she'd give herself a deli- 
cious time by appearing in Stam- 


+ford, Conn., summer stock. But she 


really made herself the laughing. 
stock. . 

Her performance turned the Shaw 
Classic into “a bad play and an 
enormously, dull one,” said the New 
York 8 Sustained monotony 
were the kindest words Ward More- 
house, who tried to like the show, 
could find. 

Mrs. Luce was a big disappoint- 
ment to the Herald Tribune critic 
who found that she had as much 
feeling as an oyster. “She failed 
completely to make the character 
live...” 


CUTELY COY 


The Post's reviewer asserted that 
even Mrs. Luce's so-called charm 
never came to her aid. “She sim- 
pered and pouted and was cutely 
coy.” What dignity for an elected 
representative! 


In her role, Mrs. Luce had a “sub- 
standard amount of warmth and vi- 
tality,” according to the World Tel- 
egram. “Her reading of the role was 
animated as a daguerrotype.” 

It was a great social event, of 
course, the kind that the jaded lady 
from Connecticut thrives on. “I had 
a wonderful time,” said the prima 
donna. The audience couldn't say 
the same. 
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CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Piute Pete Leads 
Barn Dancing 


Barn dancing which has been so 
rapidly gaining in popularity 
throughout the country has caused 
the Village Barn to engage the 
services of Piute Pete,-“The greatest 
hog caller east of the Rockies” to 


lead the patrons in country games 
and square dances. 


Even 


1 
; 
K 
f 
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ture Industry, following approval 
of the film by the WAC program 
committee. g 

Announcement that the film 
will be released about October 1 
was made after a meeting today | 
of film company executives, War 
Activities Committee and OWI) 
representatives with Army offi- 
cials. - 


The True Glory, an 83-minute 


- 


feature, jointly prepared by the 


Violinist Extends —— al 
Yehudi Menuhin has extended by 


John Chapman of the Daily News| 


Dr. Harlow Shapley 
Tells About Trip 


To USSR, on CBS 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
Harvard College Observatory, just 
returned from.a visit to Soviet 
Russia, is the guest on Columbia 
network's Adventures in Science 
Saturday, August 11 (WABC-CBS, 
2:15-2:30 p. m.) 

Dr. Shapley will tell what he 
Saw and heard of science and 
scientists in the U. S. S. R. The 
trip was made in company with 
other American scientists to help 
celebrate the 226th anniversary of 
the Russian Academy of S:iences, 
He will be interviewed in Boston 
by Dr. Frank Thone, substituting 
for CBS Science Editor Watson 
Davis. 

JOHN WILDBERG presents 2 
HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLL’S PRODUCTION 


ANNA LUCASTA 


A Play by PHILIP YORDAN 
SENSIBLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
MANSFIELD Theatre, 47th West of B’way 
Evenings 6:40. Mats. WED. and SAT. 2:40 
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AN ARTKINO RELEASE: 


1 Alc — 
new dances OLIVER 
night (Wedmesday SONO 
n Musie 

as 

Week. Tomerrew r 
day) Aaron Douglass; well Cool Martin 
Negre painter will speak 22 
and the Negro. Negro 
Week was inaugurated at 
Unity by Audley 
Royce, managers ef the Citizens 
Nen-Partisan Committee te 
elect Benjamin J. Davis te 
| Council, | 

“Nifty yarn of 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


7th Avenue 
Bet. 42 & 41 Sts. 
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The invention or discovery of 
the wheel, of gunpowder, steam, 
electricity and the internal com- 
bustion engine all marked the 
beginning of new epochs in the 
development of humanity and, 
unfortunately of its power to 
make war. Sadly enough each 
of these discoveries and inven- 
tions put its definite imprint on 
military tactics and the menos 
of conducting warfare. 

Today humanity has crossed 
the threshold of a new epoch— 
the epoch of the tapping of the 
innermost energy of the universe. 


Unfortunately again the New 
Thing came in the form of a 
bomb. 

The effect of the bomb on the 
Japanese city which was the first 
to feel the impact of the latest 
step in the direction of human 
progress is not known yet. Many 
of the dramatic descriptions of 
the experiment in New Mexico 
may be part of the psychological 
warfare directed at Japan. And 
good and legitimate warfare it 
would be. In short, we don’t 
know yet what the bomb did to 
Hiroshima, but the choice seems 


New — in Warfare | 


to be between “utter vaporiza- 
tion” and “terrific destruction.” 

Some people will be (reason- 
ably enough) scared to death by 
the emergence of the new weapon 
which seems to give its possessor 
unlimited power over his fellow 
men. However, tremendous as 
the Angle- American scientific 
achievement is, it must be re- 
membered that new methods of 
attack always bring forth new 
methods of defense. As firemen 
know even fire is sometimes 
being subdued by fire. 

The history of warfare teaches 


us that often a new weapon or 
method when pushed a outrance 
creates a reaction which hits 
back at the creator. Such was 
the overconcentration of artillery 
means at Verdun where the 
Germans floundered in “lunar 
landscapes” of their own creation. 

Look at gas in the last war. It 
was expected that gas dropped 
from planes would make war vir- 
tually impossible. But nobody 
dared use gas during this war 
because everybody was afraid of 
the reaction. 

And so it may be with nex 


a Veteran 
Commander 


atomic bomb. Atomic guns can 
be made to ward off atomic air 
fleets. And so on, and so forth. 
We are lucky we found The 
Thing and are able to speed the 
war against the Japanese before 
the enemy can devise counter- 
measures. Thank God for that. 
But the great impact of the 
new discovery should be seen not 
in the military field, but within 
the realm of human progress. 
So let us greet our atomic de- 
vice not with a shudder, but with . 
the elation and admiration which 
the genius of man deserves. 


By LOUISE MITCHELL 


New Yorkers See Bomb 
As ‘Wondertul,’ ‘Terrible’ 


News of the atomic bomb brought two reactions from New 1 yester - 
day. It's wonderful. But it’s terrible, too.” The possibility of an early finish 
to the Japariese war was looked upon as the immediate benefit of the new deadly 


weapon. But fear that it might become a Frankenstein sober-® 


ed the reactions of many of those interviewed at 14 St. and 
Fifth Ave. Some saw advantages of the discovery in prac- 


tical scientific application. 
felt that the coming peace must be 
secured. 

“It’s swell,” said truck driver 
Linzy Scott. “Nothing better could 
have happened. I have two broth- 
ers in the army. It will shorten 
the war. Thank God, Japan and 
Germany didn’t get it first.” 

“It’s a good thing if it will only 
be used to defeat the enemy,” said 
Gertrude Wichner, artist. “Only if it 
will be used for a good purpose is it 
@ wonderful discovery.“ 

“The bomb has limitless possi- 
bilities,” said Mrs. Laura Ross, 
housewife. “But it makes the next 
war a terrible thing. My husband 
and I were discussing it this 
morning. He said u is an alarm- 
ing thing. We must secure the 

peace.” 

Chief Petty Officer Robert 
Tera who has just returned fro 
Overseas duty in the Atlantic, felt 
it “was a terrific number. It will 


| 


Others® 


shorten the war. As for the future 
it has unlimited benefits for all the 
world.” 


Bart Zoldak, deliveryman, believ- 
ed the discovery had “tremendous 
productive power for the future.” 

A doctor who preferred to remain 
unnamed, believes the release of 
atomic energy will have a “world 
revolutionary effect.” 


himself a “cynic” he was 
confident that wars would be 
prevented in the future. 


Mrs. Leah Levy, whose soldier son 


is in a hospital with a nervous dis- 
order, said, “My hands are full. I 
hope this bomb will stop the suf- 
fering as soon as possible.” 

However, Mrs. Nancy Rich, a so- 
cial worker, only saw the bomb as 
a new device to prolong human suf- 
fering. “This isn’t the civilized way 
to wage wars. Don’t get me wrong. 
I want to see every Jap in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Remember how horri- 
fied we were when the Nazis bomb- 
ed civilians in London. Well that’s 
the way I feel about this. We must 
make rails and munitions our only 
target.“ 

Two New York University stu- 
dents also displayed horror at the 
destructive qualities ef the bomb. 
“It will de frightful if there is 
another war. But if Japan gives 
up it-is worth it.” 

George Levinne, 
has been honorably discharged from 
the Army felt that it is both good 
and bad. 

“It’s murder,” he said. “But it 
will be good if the enemy gives 
up.” 


Fliers Tell 
(Continued from Page 1) 
said the missile resting in the bomb 


bay looked like the final test fac- considerable. 


simile which was exploded less than 
a month ago—July 16—in a remote 


bombing range. 
I had a very personal interest in 
the — he said: We knew 
when we started that success could 
only be measured in the first battle 
delivery on Japan. 
“We knew it 


began te put as much distance 


That's the first indication I had 
that the bomb worked. Each man 
said a ‘My God.’ 

“What had been Hiroshima was 
going up in a mountain of smoke. 

“First I could see a mushroom 
of boiling dust—apparently with 
some debris in it—up te 20,000 feet. 


. There were fires on the 


at Washington, meanwhile, that an 
.,| Official interpretation of the results 
cf the raid will be released Wednes- 
day morning. It said photographs 


of Raid 


the full extent of damage. It con- 
ceded, however, that damage was 


(The War Department announced 


of the bomb strike were being re- 
ceived at Guam.) 

The specially selected crew, now 
fully aware of their history-making 
flight, buzzed with excitement as 
they watched from the plane, which 
was named “Enola Gay,” for Tib-| ™ 
ny A 57-year-old mother, who lives 

Miami. 


“I knew what the Japs were in 
for, nut I felt no particular emo- 
tion about it,” Parsons said. 

“Last month in the New Mexico 
desert, when we set off a facsimile 
bomb suspended from a tower, it 
fused the sand for quite a radius 
because it generated heat like some- 
thing in the stellar regions. 

“The heat flash in New Mexico 


P= 
Kings ALP Hears 


O’Dwyer Tomorrow 

William O'Dwyer, candidate for 
Mayor, will be the featured 
speaker at the Kings County 
committee meeting of the Amer- 
jean Labor Party tomorrow 
(Thursday) at 8 p.m. The meeting 
wil be held at the Livingston, 301 
Schermerhorn St. 

An hour before this meeting, 
the Second Judicial District con- 
vention of the ALP will be held at 
ba St. George Hotel. 


Britons in USSR 
Laud Unions 


MOSCOW, Aug. 7 (UP).—Lincoln 
Evans, assistant general secretary 
of the British Iron and Steel work- 
ers Federation, told newspapermen 
today that while” British trade 
unions expect to enjoy close rela- 
tions with the new Labor Govern- 
ment they will free to pursue 
an course, 

Evans and a group of officials of 


salesman, who 


Daily Worker 


Daily Worker, New York, Wednesday, August 8, 1945 


Stay 


Special te the Daily Worker 


Negro Soldier Gets 
in Death Sentence 


YONKERS, N. V., Aug. 7.—Stay of the death sentence 


has been granted Private Daniel Jones sentenced with 10 
other soldiers for mutiny by overseas Army. Representative 


Ralph A. Gamble revealed he re 
ceived a letter from Major General 
Myron C. Cramer dated Aug. 1 


which told that the stay was granted 
pending “clemency materials” and 
that more information would follow. 
Rep. Gamble petitioned the War 
Department sometime earlier at 
the request of Private Jones’ family. 

There was no information on the 
other ten GI’s. 

“Every safeguard provided by the 
laws of the United States is assured 
the accused before action is 
taken,” Gen. said. 

According to a letter received by 
Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Jones from 
their son, he and ten. other soldiers 
were framed up by a Negro-baiting 


e- 


Captain on a false charge of mutiny, 
The organized testimony of a group 
of the captain's friends at the trial 
resulted in the sentence. The cap- 
tain had trangferred all the other 
men who could have been a witness 
for the soldiers. 

These men had served with ‘the 
11st Airborne division. Their com- 
pany had a very good record until 
they were transfered to the com- 
pany commanded by the Negro- 
hating captain. 

United Electrical Workers Local 
443 with other CIO locals, William 
Berlin, Councilmanic candidate of 
the ALP, Mayor Frank and other 
groups in Yonkers and New Ro- 


chelle have been active in the case. 


BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, 


Tito Takes Steps 
To Bar Monarchy 


Aug. 7 (UP).—Premier Mar- 


shal Tito, apparently ending pny prospect for restoration 
of King Peter II, said today that a ae nal is “incompatible 


with democracy n Yugoslavia.” = 


Legislation has been drafted for 
submission immediately to the 
Avnoj, or National Assembly, to bar 
the King’s return to the throne, it 
is indicated. 

In a speech before 1,150 delegates | ald 
to a National Liberation Front 
meeting, Tito called the monarchy 
an “outmoded, tyrannical institu- 
tion rejected by the vast majority 
of the people.” 


Not only King Peter but all “reac- 
tionary emigres” will be barred 
from the new Yugoslavia, Tito 
said. He urged the creation of a 
liberal republican regime. 

(At London, King Peter’s suite 
at the Claridge Hotel refused to 
answer telephone calls.) 

In his address, Tito criticized some 
western types of Under 
them, he said, and 
fascists enjoy an opportunity to 
flourish and to undermine demo- 


illusion: they have free universal 
—— but lack social content, | he 

The agenda: for the Aynoj- will 
include sweeping attempts at solu- 
tion of thé question of multiple na- 
tionalities and establishment of a 
new status for church. 


Mosha Piade, 56, vice-president 
of the Avnoj, told foreign corre- 
spondents that a projected agrarian 
law provides for nationalization and 
redistribution of all landed estates 
as well as 1 banks and fac- 
tories. 


The Yugoslav Government pro- 
poses to leave about five hectares 
(about 12-1/3 acres) to the average 
monastery and .a maximum of 20 


hectares (about 49-2/5 acres) to 
monasteries of historic significance, 


Soong Returns to Moscow for Parley 


.MOSCOW, Aug. 7 (UP).—Chinese Premier T. v. Soong and Foreign 


sinister Wane Stt-chie, Sve ef Gengrelintns Ching Kai-shek’s most 


trusted advisers, arrived today to resum 


government which were interrupted by 


his union have just 2 
a o. |yesterday 
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